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ABSTB ACT 

The document offers two definitions of 
accountability, a narrow one in which the teacher's salary must be 
based entirely upon a measurement of his teaching competence, and a 
broader one in which salary is related only partly to a measurement 
of competence. The major points for and against merit ratings are 
summarized, followed by a description of the requirements for a 
successful olan, including the prerequisite conditions of acceptance, 
mutual confidence, participation, and research; a validated and 
continuous evaluation system; and a basic scale of salaries w^ich 
adequately reflects the importance of teaching. The wider acceptance 
of merit rating plans in the United States than in Canada is 
considered, as well as the probable cost of such a program, which has 
been estimated at an additional 18 percent of ^ payroll. The 
philosophical pro! ’em raised by merit rating is due to the 
conflicting views of the school system as a bureaucracy or as a 
profession. If the teacher is to be rated by someone else, he cannot 
retain bis professional autonomy. The Saskatchewan Teachers' 
Federation has developed a program of teacher accreditation by 
subject, based on the belief that in accepting the authority for 
program modification and student evaluation the teacher is also 
undertaking the responsibility to defend what he is doing and why he 
is doing it. (MBM) 
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ACCOUNTABILITY OF TEACHER PERFORMANCE 
THROUGH MERIT SALARIES AND OTHER DEVICES* 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
EDUCATION & WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
THIS DOCUMENT HAS BEEN REPRO- 
DUCED EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM 
THE PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIG- 
INATING IT. POINTS OF VIEW OR OP'N 
IONS STATED DO NOT NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT OFFICIAL OFFICE OF EDU- 
CATION POSITION OR POLICY. 



The present attention being given in educational circles to the 
term "accountability" appears to have led to a renewed examination of the 
term "merit rating." 

Merit rating,, though frequently ill-defined or undefined, is used 
primarily to describe attempts to relate the amount of a teacher's salary to his 
competence as a teacher. The single salary schedule (or preparation schedule) 
has been widely adopted in Canada and in the United States of America as the 
fprmula for determining teachers' salaries. The single salary schedule bases 
the teacher’s salary upon iwo variables: his academic and professional training, 
and his years of teaching experience. Merit rating involves a third variable 
a measurement of the teacher's competence — which supplements or replaces the 
training and experience variables. Narrowly defined, merit rating would mean 
that a teacher's salary must be based entirely upon a measurement of his teaching 
competence; broadly defined, it would mean only that his salary is related to 
some degree, however, minute, to a measurement of his competence. It is 



evident in the literature that usage inclines toward the broad definition. 

Over the years the debate about merit salaries for teachers has ebbed 
and flowed . At times interest in the concept seems to have disappeared; but before 
long the. idea reappears and the debate is renewed. Despite the avalanche of writing 
on the topic — there is little that could be called research -- the major points in 
the merit rating controversy can be summarized in the following ten statements 
(2:77-78): 



* An address delivered by Stirling McDowell to the Western Canada 
Educational Administrators' Conference at Banff on October 9, 1971 . _ 

Dr. McDowell is General Secretary of the Saskatchewan Teachers Federation. 



1 . Teachers differ in their ability 
and efficiency; their salaries 
should be related to these 
differences. 

2. Merit increments provide an 
incentive and a reward for 
superior service. 

3. If we can rate for promotion 
and tenure we can rate for 
salaries . 

4. Industry uses merit rating; 
education can do the same. 

5. The public is willing to pay 
high salaries only to those 
who deserve them . 

6. Only through merit rating can 
teachers attain professional 
status. 

7. Merit rating will improve 
instruction . 



8. Merit rating will reward those 8. 

who deserve recognition. 

9. Merit rating will stimulate 9. 

administrators to be more 
concerned with the efficiency 

of their teachers. 

10. Merit rating will be well worth 10. 
the additional cost, for.it will 
ensure that money is being 
wisely spent. 



Different n teaching e iciency 
cannot at present be measured 
with sufficient accuracy for 
determining salaries. 

Merit rating destroys cooperative 
staff teamwork. 



Our rating methods are too crude 
to distinguish cmongfine 
gradations of teaching efficiency. 

Industry and education are not 
analogous; teaching is an art . 

The public will reject a plan 
in which only a fraction of its 
children are tcught by superior 
teachers. 

We should seek to improve all 
teachers, not merely to reward 
those who appear to excel . 

Merit rating may improve the 
efficiency of some teachers, but 
will have an adverse effect on 
mar others. 

Me rating will cause bitterness 
and disillusionment. 

Merit rating will hinder effective 
supervision. 



The additional cost of merit rating 
can be more profitably used in 
improving the efficiency of the 
entire st' ?. 



Of all these points, the one that still seems to cause the greatest 
apprehension on the part of teachers is the question of the validity and reliabilit 
of the rating procedures that might be used. The experiment reported by Worth 
ten years ago is still frequently used as an illustration of the problem that 
teachers perceive to exist: 
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. . sixty-five principals, participants in Alberta's 1961 
Short Course for Principals, were placed in a test situation 
in which they were required to rate one specific teacher s 
performance. The subjects "visited", via kinescope, the 
classroom of Miss Eugenia Walenski, a grade one teacher. 
The visit lasted about fifteen minutes, just long enough 
for the observation of one complete lesson. Following . 
the visit, each administrator made an independent appraisa 
of the teacher . 



... the scread of opinion /on a seven-point rating scale/ 
with respect to Miss WalenslcPs performance was considerable, 
ranging from "EXCEPTIONAL: demonstrates a high level of 
professional skill" to "DOUBTFUL: has not demonstrated suit- 
ability for teaching." Interestingly, sixty-nine petcent ox 
the principals evaluated her as generally satisfactory or beiter 
while tweniy-six percent appraised her as doubtful, weak 01 
barely satisfactory. 

It was anticipated that the amount of administrative 
experience of the individual rater would likely influence 
his judgment, and hence that there would be differences 
in ratings according to experience. But sucn was not the 
case. Greater administrative experience did not decrease 
the variation; experienced principals tended to differ in 
their ratings as widely as their inexperienced colleagues 

(6:2-3), ' 



In the face of this kind of report, it is little wonder that teachers 
greet merit rating proposals with considerable skepticism. 

Requirements for a Successful Merit Rating Plan 

There is certainly no shortage of advice on how to establish a merit 
rating plan. Surprisingly enough, in view of the general controversy about merit 
rating, there appears to be considerable agreement about the basic steps a district 
should follow if it decides to adopt a merit salary plan. A review of the literature 
shows that the following seventeen guidelines are most often suggested. They may 
be listed under three headings, prerequisite conditions, the evaluation of teachers 

and financing the plan. 










Pr erequisite Conditions 



1 . The primary purpose of the plan must be to improve instruction, not 
merely to penalize unsatisfactory teaching or to require uniformity 
in teaching methods. The philosophy of the plan must be dearly 
articulated, and understood by everyone involved. 

2. There must be acceptance of the plan by the teachers, the admini- 
strators and the school board members. Imposing a merit rating plan 
will detract from the improvement of instruction. Teachers must 
recognize a need for the plan and be convinced of its possible benefits. 

3. All policy-making and administrative actions must be in harmony with 
the "merit principle" (specifically, a conscious effort to attract and 
retain the best teachers available, to provide good conditions of employ- 
ment, to discover and correct the causes of unsatisfactory teaching, and 
to provide the supervisory and in-service programmes necessary for con- 
tinuous improvement in the calibre of teaching service). A merit plan 

is not a panacea for a district with problems resulting from bad personnel 

policies. 

4. There must be mutual confidence and respect between the teacheis and 

the administrators of the plan. The administrators must c .ry 

and courage necessary to make decisions . Obviously, decisions must be 
made for educational rather than for political reasons; teachers will reject 
the plan if they think the administrators are being told how the merit 
increments are to be awarded. 

5. Teachers should participate in developing the plan, and there should be 
almost universal agreement on the criteria for measuring teacher performance 
Ampie research and planning must precede the implementation of the plan. 

A merit plan cannot be transplanted from one district toanother, but must 
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be adapted to suit locai conditions and decisions. There is no one merit 
rating plan which has been shown to be superior to all others. A very 
careful preparatory and training period is necessary before a district 
can handle the technical and human relationship problems inherent in 
any comprehensive merit programme* 

7. The district should plan to make merit increments available to all teachers 
who meet the prescribed standards. There should be no quotas, and no 
requirement for lengthy service before being eligible. 

8. The plan should be evaluated periodically; it must be dynamic and 
experimental, never inflexible or static. 

The Evaluatio n of Teachers 

9. There must be developed and validated a set of evaluative standards that 
can be applied with objectivity and reliability to individual teaching 
situations. Probably some form of rating sheet should be used. However, 
appraisal systems that have the appearance of objectivity through the 
superficial use of numerical scales, or whose reliability has not been 
demonstrated, are misleading as to their value and wi'l ultin- 4 
irreparable harm to the merit rating plan. 

10. Continuous evaluation by teams of evaluators appears to be more useful 
than irregular evaluations by an individual rater. 

11 . There .rust be ample time for the appraisal of teacher performance, an 
adequate number of properly trained supervisory and administrative 
personnel to carry out the evaluation, and sufficient assurance that the 
evaluation results will be thoroughly discussed with the teacher. 

12. Evaluation for salary determination should be distinctly separate from 
evaluation for the improvement of instruction. Those who analyze and 
evaluate teaching to improve the work of teachers at the school level 
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should have no direct connection with the salary administration 
programme . 

13. The administrative staff that evaluates teachers should itself be evaluated 
1 on the basis of established criteria and measuring instruments. 

14. There should be provision for appeal by the teacher against the evaluation 

results . 

Financing the Plan 

15. The basic scale of salaries must adequately reflect the imporiance of 
teaching. 

16. The merit increments must be large enough to provide an incentive, and 
to justify a careful, systematic evaluative process. The merit increments 
must not be awarded only sporadically as money is available for them; to 
do so would seriously undermine any merit rating plan. 

17. Sufficient money must be made available to finance the plan adequately. 
The extensive evaluative programme required and the additional merit 
increments to be provided will necessarily result in increased 
expenditures (2:40-44) , 



There is significance in the fact that during the last twenty years 
merit rating plans have been established more often in the United States than in 
Canada. 1 believe the reason for this difference is that teacher collective 
bargaining was established in Canada much sooner and much more firmly. When 
a teacher group has no effective voice in the determination of the salaries its 
members will receive, it is much more likely to be acquiescent to a proposal 
that promises to increase the salaries of at least some members of the group. 

While merit salary plans have only rarely been established in 
Canada, the concept has nevertheless been receiving attention and discussion . 
Last year in Saskatchewan the trustees in 'one of the ten major bargaining areas 
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requested an arbitration board to include a merit salary clause in its award. A 
majority of the three arbitration board members agreed to do so, including >n 
the award provision enabling a school board "to withhold an increment payment 
due a teacher employed by it if, in its opinion, it had been established by the 
written reports of the superintendent or director of education or the principal of 
the school in which the teacher is teaching, that such teacher has unsatisfactorily 
performed his duties"; and enabling a school board to pay an extra amount of 
$200.00 to $400.00 to a tenure teacher who "shows outstanding teacher 
effectiveness in the classroom" and "makes an outstanding contribution to the 
extra-curricular program in the school" (5:5). However, the teacher repre- 
sentatives successfully challenged the right of the arbitration board to include 
these provisions, and the arbitration award was subsequently quashed by the courts. 

Because of the interest being shown in merit salary scales, however, 
the Saskatchewan Teachers' Federation prepared and published a discussion paper 
entitled "A Multi-Dimensional Method for Determining Salaries" (5:5-6). This 
paper outlines possible procedures for the introduction of additional dimensions, 
including a merit assessment, into the traditional two-dimensional salary pattern. 
Whether the concepts developed in this paper will be adopted by teacher and 

trustee negotiators remains to be seen. 

It is interesting to consider the probable cost of a merit salary program. 
A 1963 study estimated that the introduction of a successful merit salary plan in a 
typical Saskatchewan school unit might cost an additional 18 per cent of payroll 
(2:76). At the present time in the province, based on our $100,000,000.00 
teacher payroll, this would be some $18,000,000.00. It is irionic that the 
Saskatchewan School Trustees Association, which officially advocates merit 
rating of teachers, is presently casting doubt upon the feasibility of introducing 
a minimum four-year teacher education program because "the initial cost to 

Saskatchewan taxpayers would be about $10,000.00" (3:1). 
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A Philosophical Problem 

The merit rating controversy arises from a philosophical difference 
as to the nature of the teaching function in our society. If one views our school 
system as a bureaucracy he would expect the hierarchical structure and the 
division of labour to be such that the teacher, at a low level of the hierarchy, . 
would be responsible for a precisely defined set of tasks and would be fully 
accountable to his immediate superior for performing a specific piece of work 
using methods and procedures that were clearly right or demonstrably wrong . 

By contrast, if one views teaching as a profession, he will see the teacher's 
role as being complex and requiring a high degree of creativity, initiative, 

independent judgment and autonomy. 

The bureaucratic notion would be at one end of a continuum, the 

professional at the other. Where does teaching fit in? Where should it fit in? 
Lieberman makes the following observation: 

A worker on an assembly line may have ar, extremely important 
task in the sense that the entire assembly line may break down 
if he does not perform his duties efficiently, but h.s duties may 
require him to make only a few simple decisions over and over 
again in the entire course of his work . . 

Professional work presents a radically different picture. The 
professional worker is confronted by a wide variety of problems 
which require the application of a high degree of intelligence 
and specialized training. Lack of autonomy ... usually does 
great harm and is strongly resented . Professional work is not 
amenable to the kind of close supervision often present in 
factories and offices. Professions necessari I yrequ ire abroad 
range of autonomy, that is, freedom to exercise independent 
skill and judgment (1:3-4). 

On this basis professional autonomy and merit rating may be incompatible. In 
the concept of teaching as a profession, it is essential that the teacher be 
autonomous, that he be free to apply his specialized training and to exercise 

his independent skill and judgment. If the teacher is to be rated by someone 

■ else, he cannot retain this autonomy. He must, in order to be judged successful, 
become subservient to the authority and autonomy of the rater . 
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Teacher Accountability through Other Devices 

No one would argue that teachers (or any other professionals) should 
have such unfettered autonomy that they should never have to be accountable to 
anyone for anything they do. Indeed, professional autonomy must always be 
tied to professional responsibility (or, if you prefer, professional accountability). 

But if the professional teacher is to be accountable, to whom is he to 
be accountable? and for what? Most would agree that the teacher must be 
accountable to the society he serves. Let us first of all realize and admit, however 
that society is not a single, monolithic entity that displays an easy consensus on 
every — or any — issue « 

In an effort to rationalize the roles and relationships that should exist 
in the institution of education, the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation recently 
developed a policy on educational program (4). Inherent in that policy is the 
stated belief that the basic responsibility for establishing the broad aims of 
education resides with society, and that society through its various agencies 
has the responsibility to articulate these aims. The two major agencies lesppnsible 
for articulating these broad goals are the provincial government and elected school 
boards. Various professionals at the provincial level are responsible for translating 
these broad, guiding aims into statements of curriculum, which are intended 
learnings or objectives. And finally, the responsibility for the nature and details 
of the instructional processes used to attain these intended learnings resides 
fundamental ly with the teacher. 

In line with this philosophy, we have developed and implemented 
during the last .six years a program of teacher accreditation. Described as 
accreditation by teacher by subject, the program is based on the belief that 
student evaluation must be continuous, and that it can therefore be most 
effectively carried out by the teacher. The program also assumes, however. 
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that a teacher should have the option of seeking accredited status, that in 
accepting the authority for program modification and student evaluation, he is 
also undertaking the responsibility to defend what he is doing and why he is. 

doing it. 

Teachers as a group, through their professional organization, should 
be responsible for assuring society that each teacher is providing an acceptable 
level of service. Recent legislation in Saskatchewan extends the responsibility 
of the Saskatchewan Teachers' Federation in this regard, making it now responsible 
for the maintenance of a professional competency committee, in addition to its 
traditional discipline committee. 

There are three agencies that should be involved in ensuring teacher 
competence. The Minister of Education issues a teacher's certificate . A school 
board provides a contract of employment. The teachers' professional organization 
determines eligibility for membership. If any one of the three is terminated - his 
certificate, his contract, or his membership - the teacher ought to be unable to 
practice his profession. The Saskatchewan legislation has gone a long way toward 

this ideal . 

Summary 

Merit salary plans for teachers have been advocated as one means of 
ensuring that teachers are accountable To society. Most merit, salary proposals, 
however, are mechanistic and minute rather than global and pervasive. As a 
result, they tend to imply finely graded accuracy where no such accuracy exists. 

Of far greater importance than fatuous and misleading attempts to 
formulate precise descriptions of a specific teacher's effectiveness on a scale with 
minute gradations is the building of a sense of professional dedication and 
responsibility within those who are charged with providing the instructional 

services in our schools. ? 
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